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THE ETHICS OF SOCIALISM, 

It is significant that recent constructive works in ethical 
theory have much to say on questions of economic policy, 
and especially on the great question of socialism. This is 
another phase of the thought movement which has forced a 
recognition of ethical facts as a part of the legitimate data of 
economic theory, a recognition cordially made in Professor 
Marshall's new treatise, — the latest restatement of orthodox 
doctrine. Both are results of the philosophical advance from 
a narrow and dogmatic individualism to that comprehensive 
view in which society and the individual are seen as cor- 
relative terms, neither of which could exist apart .from the 
other. Thus there is a deeper reason for a serious discus- 
sion of socialism in a modern treatise on ethics than would be 
afforded by the mere fact that socialism has a great popular 
following, and threatens to become a practical issue. The 
question may be raised whether the philosophical ground 
of ethical truth itself does not afford philosophical standing 
to some sort of socialism also. This view of the problem 
has evidently pervaded the thinking of Professor Paulsen, 
whose " System der Ethik mit Einem Umriss der Staats und 
Gesellschaftslehre" was reviewed in the first number of this 
journal, and it is prominent in the "Allgemeine Ethik" of 
Dr. H. Steinthal. 

Out of such an examination of socialism from the ethical 
side much good should come. Unfortunately, the true na- 
ture of the inquiry is not always perceived and remembered. 
The ethical problems of socialism are not always distinctly 
marked off from the sociological and economic problems; 
and too often, therefore, the real core of the ethical problems 
is not reached. A great deal of recent economic literature, 
emanating from that extreme left wing of the historical school 
which takes a curious pride in advertising its ratiocinative limi- 
tations, has made a sorry confusion of the " is" and the 
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" ought" ; of what Marshall happily calls the indicative and 
the imperative moods of thought ; and this confusion, unhap- 
pily, the ethical writers have not avoided. 

The first question that ought to be raised in regard to 
socialism is the sociological question, — a question of the " is." 
Is society a product of that universal evolution which brought 
man himself into existence and conditions all his thoughts 
and doings ? If so, we may be very sure that there are cer- 
tain general principles, or laws, to which social evolution has 
conformed in the past, and to which it will go on conforming 
in the future. Claim, if you like, that conscious motives, 
deliberately-formed purposes, play an increasingly large part 
in social affairs, — no clear-headed sociologist will deny it; 
claim, if you like, that the human will is a free metaphysical 
entity, — no clear-headed sociologist will care a straw, qua 
sociologist, whether it is or not ; the fact will remain that, if 
deliberate purposes are reasoned purposes, reasoning beings, 
exposed to like conditions, will tend, in proportion to the ac- 
curacy of their reasoning, to reach like conclusions. There 
will be uniformities among purposes, and social phenomena 
will conform to law in the indicative mood, varying with the 
variation of cosmic conditions. Does this, then, prove the 
antecedent impossibility of socialism? Not in the least. 
What it does prove is the antecedent absurdity of any scheme 
of socialism, or any prediction as to a socialistic future, based 
on such knowledge of social psychology as we possess at 
present. Any scheme of socialism based on the psychology 
of the individual is nonsense. And as yet we have almost 
no psychology but that of the individual. For the construc- 
tion of the psychology of men in masses, in social groups, in 
organic relations, scientific ground has been barely broken. 

But while we can at present make no general prediction as 
to a socialistic future, we can predict that conscientious men 
will antagonize any socialistic propagandism that seems to 
them ethically wrong. Ethical teachers ought, therefore, to 
state with all possible distinctness the ethical problems in- 
volved in the socialistic propositions now before the public, 
and give us, if they can, a reasoned solution. 
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Those problems, I think, may be reduced to two : First, 
if not all men are converted in thought and feeling to social- 
ism, can a majority have any ethical right to compel a minor- 
ity to surrender individual initiative and submit to dictation 
of occupation ? Second, what is an ethical distribution of 
product among the workers that create it ? 

Not a few students of political science will say that the 
first question has been affirmatively answered to weariness. I 
am unable to agree with them. The reasoned answers 
founded on purely ethical data are negative answers, the 
most brilliant example being Mill's " Liberty." The affirm- 
ative answers are either mere assertions, enlivened by diatribes 
against natural rights, or they are not strictly ethical. The 
argument of the long row of great works from Hobbes's 
" Leviathan" to Mulford's " Nation" is essentially political or 
essentially theological. The utilitarianism of Bentham might 
be made the basis of an elaborate and ingenious, if not con- 
vincing, argument for the unlimited power of majorities, but 
Bentham himself, and most of his disciples, have drawn 
chiefly negative conclusions. The argument from the denial 
of natural rights is no argument at all. If individuals have 
no natural rights, majorities have none. Plato and Aristotle 
alone laid the foundations for a rationalistic argument from 
purely ethical premises, showing that majorities may right- 
fully do more than enforce contracts and keep the peace, 
but the modern restatement and completion of that argument 
remains to be made. 

Many students of economics will say that the second 
question has been sufficiently answered. Here again I can- 
not agree. In the distribution of wealth, are ethical require- 
ments satisfied when each receives according to his perform- 
ance ? Not necessarily. Justice may be then satisfied, but 
ethical requirement may include more than justice, in our 
modern sense of that word. Men have potential as well as 
actual abilities. To give them more than they now earn, as 
a means of developing a greater earning-power for the future, 
may be an ethical obligation. In the little book by Professor 
Clark and myself on " The Modern Distributive Process," I 
Vol. I.— No. 2 16 
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have argued that there is no necessary conflict between the 
individualistic principle, " to each according to his work," and 
the communistic principle, " to each according to his needs." 
Normal needs are of repair or restoration of the energies and 
utilities expended in useful performance, and of upbuilding 
and development for future useful performance. In a normal, 
well-balanced state of things, need and performance must 
correspond. 

But in socialistic literature distribution according to needs 
easily degenerates into distribution according to desires. 
Then, with the aid of the minor premise, conveniently as- 
sumed for the purpose, that men are equal in desires, the 
conclusion may be drawn, as by Mr. Edward Bellamy, that 
socialism cannot stop short of equality of incomes. It is 
at this point that clean-cut thinking by ethical teachers is 
wanted. I incline to think that a strong argument could 
be made in support of the proposition that an ethical dis- 
tribution of wealth would be one that should afford equality 
of satisfaction, throughout society, of the desires that are 
ethically commendable. But is it biologically and psychologi- 
cally possible for men to be equal in desires that are ethically 
commendable? Men will never be equal physically. Will 
they, then, be equal in perception, in reasoning, in imagina- 
tion, in sympathy ? Will they equally find pleasure in the 
beautiful and the good? Or will deficiency in one set' of 
faculties be exactly balanced by the superiority of some 
other set? If not, equality of income must inevitably 
create a class of sybarites and debauchees. There has 
been no more curious psychological phenomenon in recent 
times than the wholesale hypnotizing of clever literary 
people by Mr. Bellamy's dazzling vision. When they come 
out of the daze and begin to resume their intellectual self- 
direction, they may be trusted to discover that equality of in- 
come and equality of satisfaction of legitimate desires, are 
two different things. 

I have thus very briefly indicated what I think are the 
essential ethical problems presented by socialism. Is it too 
much to hope that in the new and broad development that 
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ethical studies are now undergoing these problems will re- 
ceive a thorough treatment? Meanwhile, in the belief that 
English readers will find much that is suggestive in the views 
of Professors Steinthal and Paulsen, the following resume of 
their thought is presented. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

STEINTHAL— THE SOCIAL UTOPIA* 

With the remark that his view of socialism must not be taken for the ordinary 
one, Professor Steinthal connects his consideration of the subject with Thomas 
More's Utopia, where " no one steals, and where no one lives in superabundance, 
but each has what is sufficient for him." All have agreed that socialism con- 
sists in a better order of'things, wherein society is the only employer of every 
citizen and employ^. It has two general characteristics : first, society pays for 
the labor of the citizen by providing for his needs ; second, there is no money. 
Dr. Steinthal regards these two characteristics as only external consequences. 
The ethical kernel of socialism is that ascending and descending prices no longer 
exist, and that the actual worth of things is much more strictly measured. The 
price of a product is conditioned by three things : by the material itself (accord- 
ing to the demand and supply), by the procuring of it, and by the .labor necessary 
to prepare it.f Naturally, the condition of prices for manual labor is defined 
closely enough by demand and supply. If several laborers offer their services at 
once, the price falls. But a human being becomes degraded, Professor Steinthal 
thinks, if his power of mechanical labor is regarded and valued only as a thing 
to be paid for, and his priceless worth as a moral being is thereby forgotten. A 
man's value can never be paid for. Since this value originates in our idea of it, 
and has only an ideal character, it can be recompensed in only an ideal way. 
Price is only an attempt to control a confusion consequent on the struggle for 
individual rights, — after the abolition of the kind of price now prevailing this 
lowering of the moral nature will cease. When men are assured of everything 
they' need, then their labor becomes worthy of esteem from an ethical point of 
view, complete as an offering of individual strength for the sake of the com- 
munity. This is the essence of Steinthal's thought. Price itself must com- 
pletely disappear, and what the citizen receives from society as recompense must 
be regarded not at all as price or wages for his work, but only as the maintenance 
of his life given to the service of society. The higher value of his labor and per- 
sonality must find recognition and appreciation, and with this reward he will be 
satisfied. 

Professor Steinthal has no desire to conceal from the reader the criticism that 

* The following rteumi of the thought of Professors Steinthal and Paulsen has been pre- 
pared by Agnes Mathilde Wergeland, Ph.D., Fellow in History in Bryn Mawr College. The 
matter from Steinthal is the " Excurs fiber den Socialismus," " Allgemeine Ethik,*' p. 265; that 
from Paulsen is the chapter, " Socialismus und Sociale Reform/' " System der Ethik," p. 698. 

f Professor Steinthal is evidently not familiar with the modern theory which derives value from 
final degree of utility, instead of from labor, a theory that nullifies many of the familiar social- 
istic arguments. — F. H. G. 
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may be made of this exposition of socialism. Where no property exists, there 
is of course nothing to steal ; mine and thine have disappeared, and justice in the 
ordinary sense of the word is no longer heard of. But although the domain of 
property in the socialistic world is very limited, yet there are things which each 
man owns and which can be tali en away from him, — e.g., personal property, — 
and therefore there must be also laws and the power of executing them. Again, 
as regards philanthropy, men will have no opportunity for showing a beneficent 
spirit, for the means of doing so do not belong to them individually, but to the 
community. Nevertheless, the philanthropic feelings of men, in which true 
philanthropy consists, will endure. Justice in its highest sense will also endure; 
every person will share in recognition because wages have disappeared. The 
ideal of union will then find its complete satisfaction ; the individual will no 
longer live as such, but will always be a member of a more or less composite or- 
ganism. His personal freedom, however, will not be restrained, but bound up 
in living union with the whole. 

But will society then be wise and just and self-sacrificing, as is here repre- 
sented and demanded ? Selfishness can never be destroyed, only subdued. If 
society undertakes the care of all, — truly a terrible task, — selfishness can show 
itself only in that body which is charged with the just division of the mainte- 
nance of all members. How much deeper a meaning will treachery have when 
it proceeds from the very corporation which exists for the dispensation of justice ! 
Will it not penetrate to the heart of the whole body? Arid will not every im- 
prudence of society fatally avenge itself on the community at large ? To these 
questions Steinthal has only the answer that as men have to endure such things 
in the present world, they can well endure them in socialism. The social world 
will differ from the world of to-day only in its spiritual characteristics. Everything 
will be as it is now, every one will work as he works now, but he will breathe a 
purer moral atmosphere, without the narrowing influence of selfish desires and 
impulses. Man will not change his nature, but the conditions of society will 
constantly be growing more moral, and therefore the men who live in them will 
also grow better. People of the future will live after a more moral fashion than 
we. 

We need have no anxiety for the development of a society whose members 
care for it and not for themselves. Examples have already existed in the so- 
called republic of science, surrounded by a world moved by quite opposite 
motives. The world-renowned professor often has a salary like that of the 
school-master or the clerk, large enough only to live on. The royalty for his 
classic work is the money that goes to buy paper and pens. For in the world of 
market prices the learned work is paid for in the inverse proportion to its diffi- 
culty and subtlety. The more valuable it is, the lower is its price, because the 
less it is in demand. To the scholar, however, recognition of his work is satis- 
faction enough. Science in the pictured ..Utopia, in socialism also, will solve 
her problems. The inventor will experiment then as now, and the means of 
doing so will be offered to him. The invention will not benefit him, — he will no 
more get rich by it than he does to-day, — but the inner impulse itself will con- 
strain him. The merchant with his world-embracing glance, and the artist 
with his strivings for the ideal, will find opportunity for the development of their 
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activity; and every one will devote himself to a vocation in which he finds 
pleasure and for which he has ability, and, without the need of suffering, will 
perform what he is able to do. 

Socialistic regulation of the world is indeed an ideal whose realization is de- 
manded by an ethical view of life. But the manner in which this ideal is to be 
realized gives us cause for serious reflection, and therefore Professor Steinthal 
wishes to make the following remarks : 

I. No moral form should be intentionally destroyed. Our world of to-day is 
drawn through with countless moral threads, strong human motives. That our 
morality needs to be elevated is certain. But the immoral destroys itself. If 
this is true, we need only to respond to the ethical demands made on us mo- 
ment by moment, and allow that to fall away which is perishing of itself. 
Socialism will then come as the summer comes, — in perfect quiet. It will not 
be created, but will be born from society. We must not, however, devise in de- 
tail the regulation of life according to socialism, — how we shall dress, what 
we shall eat, etc. Socialism is an ideal ; it must be the result of unanimity on the 
part of all citizens; yes, of all civilized nations. One nation governed by the 
laws of socialism is hardly to be imagined. Without excellent and complete 
statistics the attempt to bring about a socialistic order of life is madness. 

II. Men should guard themselves against apparent results, which, while 
seeming to draw them nearer to their ideal, in reality remove them from true 
socialism. This can be developed only from forces which are closely related to 
it, from our free confederated life, not from the state. The state is not to be- 
come socialistic ; it is rather, so far as its independent power is concerned, to be 
entirely done away with, and a free society of citizens — all individuals and all 
existing unions joined into one great power — will take its place. In such a 
society of men, in which ajudicial power guards against every encroachment 
and every disturbance, reconciles and repels, — in such a way only does an indi- 
vidual have his full freedom of thought, of action, and of enjoyment. 

III. No self-deception ! No misunderstanding of the present ! No false 
hope for the future ! True, the revolution will be the greatest which history 
has known ; nevertheless, we must admit no contradiction between the present 
and the future. The future must grow out of the present. We must not be re- 
served or indifferent to the world around us, but do good as circumstances per- 
mit. In the socialistic society there will certainly be more work done than is 
done at the present time. The working-day will be normal, but it will be cal- 
culated for self-sacrificing laborers, — the management of society according to 
the socialistic ideal will bring with it this state of things. Since very many 
subordinates are necessary to receive and to distribute the common supply, the 
other citizens who are engaged in collecting and preparing the material must 
of necessity be all the more active. 

We shall scarcely be happier under the regime of socialism than we are 
to-day ; indeed, that is not the reason why it is desirable, but because it is a 
necessary result of moral development. There will also be no absolute equality, 
— every one must be differently treated and supported according to his own work 
and his particular character. The socialist should remember that even now the 
moral laborer belongs to the service of society; he should ask himself whether, 
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because of his ideal worth, he regards himself as unpayable, or merely as not 
sufficiently paid from the point of view of wages. The watchword is to be free in 
spirit, to scorn trifles, to struggle with necessity as much as possible, and, when 
strength is denied, to endure it. In the life of socialism, also, there will be 
necessity and sorrow, — the accidents of nature no one can control. Our power 
of endurance may not be allowed to sleep ; every weakening is an enemy to 
self-denial, and without self-denial there can be no socialism. 

F. PAULSEN— SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

After an introduction treating briefly of the history of social-democracy, Pro- 
fessor Paulsen observes, in the first place, that the aim of social democracy is rather 
indefinite ; he then passes to its political programme and characterizes the present 
party as revolutionary. Its nearest duty is found not in the improvement and re- 
form of existing conditions, but in the propagation of the feeling of their intoler- 
ableness and their incapacity for improvement. The literary productions of the party 
consist of complaints against the present state of affairs, and concerning that which 
should take the place of this order of things we find only vague generalities and oc- 
casionally Utopian declamation. Bebel's book, "Die Frau," will serve as an 
example. Perfect freedom in every situation of life is the motto of this production ; 
nothing is said of rights and duties ; children are brought up by the public, and 
everything is so arranged that the pleasure alone of mankind may be increased. 
There is no compulsion, no authority, and, adds our author, so long as social 
democracy continues to hold such views, it can hardly complain when it is 
classed with anarchy. Socialism is not at all anarchical, but the present social- 
democratic literature is thoroughly anarchical. At bottom it is still tangled in 
the ideas of abstract natural rights current in the eighteenth century. A com- 
plete want of reverence for the past is especially a reproach to this literature. 
Professor Paulsen, however, does not wish to be busied with these opinions, but 
with the thought of a new order of society. Every new party is, of course, a 
revolutionary party which knows sooner what it does .not, than what it does, 
demand. And he especially emphasizes the fact that the transformation of 
property and society is not a question of right, but of suitability or of teleo- 
logical necessity; therefore existing conditions can be changed without tram- 
pling on right. The right of property, for instance, is created by the state, 
and when the state thinks proper to annul this right, it can no longer exist. 
This would naturally mean dissolution of the state and downfall of the people, 
nevertheless there is no absolute right that can guarantee the existence of 
property. The present regulation of property has come from its teleological 
necessity, and therein consists its sacredness. Yet even this very necessity — as 
has repeatedly happened — may argue for its reformation, and against this there 
is no absolute interdiction. Even with the present laws, there is no absolute 
property. Limitation and confiscation may take place at any time in the course 
of justice. The right of taxation, for example, is an adjunct of the state, which 
may require as much of the property of the people as seems necessary. 

Professor Paulsen adduces further examples, and finally conies to the con- 
clusion that although the justification of private property rests on the ground of 
adaptation to the end sought, yet the time may come, and perhaps is near, when 
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for certain kinds of private property this suitability will no longer be so great, or 
will perhaps entirely cease. This view may be opposed equally by the defenders 
and by the socialistic critics of property. The last desire a change, not in the 
name of form, but in the name of natural rights or of justice. They complain 
especially of the capitalist's theft in comparison with the laborer's small profit 
from an enterprise in which both are interested. To this Professor Paulsen 
replies that the products which created the capital are not the result solely of 
manual labor, — a great host of workers shared in bringing about the result, and 
especially the sagacity of merchants and the technical skill of managers. Were 
the victories of Frederick the Great or Napoleon won by the generals or by the 
soldiers? The organs of government create the wealth of a country by making 
efficiently active the motive powers of society. 

Whence, then, is capital ? In every ease it is created by laborers, yet not by 
laborers only. But do we find capital in the hands of those only who are 
called upon to rule ? Did the householders of Berlin form the policy by which 
Berlin has become the capital of Germany ? 

The following are the grounds of the complaint against capitalists. The pure 
capitalist, who is nothing but a capitalist, who is not engaged in praiseworthy 
charities or who does not otherwise justify his inherited or accidentally-increased 
property, he is indeed an encumbrance in the household of society, and a regu- 
lation of property which shall bring up such unfruitful members aright un- 
doubtedly underlies sound thought in regard to the teleological necessity of such 
regulation. 

With reference to Schaffle's work, " Die Quintessenz des Socialismus," Pro- 
fessor Paulsen tests the programme of socialistic society. Schaffle has made an 
attempt to develop the effects of these principles ; 

1. Capital, land, and property (as farms) to belong to society. 

2. Disposition and direction of products to go from capitalists to an organiza- 
tion of society. 

3. Trade to cease. 

4. Distribution to take place by assignment to a share in the revenue of labor 
belonging to society. 

Paulsen has little to add, but calls attention to the fact that the extinction of 
all private property belongs no more to the consequences of this principle than 
does equality of consumption in the socialistic society. Socialism is really be- 
ginning to free itself from this last notion. Socializing of consumption would 
be harder to bear than the slavish condition of laborers in the old forms of 
society. It must absolutely be insisted upon that in true socialism the question 
especially concerns the collective ownership of goods, and has as little to do 
with the division of property as with the abolition of capital. No capital, no 
production ; even social democrats live by means of the despised capital. The 
necessity of capitalists, however, is less obvious to them, and that the rentier is 
indispensable to the vital energy of society may well be doubted by others than 
socialists. 

What effect on production and on the shaping of life is to be expected from 
the realization of a socialistic order ? 

First. Will the perfect organization of labor bring about an increase in the 
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profit of labor? The lack of organization now certainly produces economic 
crises; production is a matter of blind speculation, and when a demand no' 
longer exists much property becomes valueless. In a society constructed ac- 
cording to socialism, the need, or active demand, would regulate the amount of 
production. An economic centre of direction informed as fully as possible by 
communication with all subordinate places concerning all movements in the 
province of production and consumption would be in a condition to regulate 
without too great mistakes the production of what is necessary for consumption. 
As a result, the present war of competition would cease, and, with it, its attend- 
ant consequences, — falsehood, revengeful suspicion, deception everywhere. 

Second. Would economic undertakings be free from the dependence or chances 
which perplex the personal life of the property-holder? The fate of a great 
undertaking would not depend on chance, in whatever hands it might fall, for 
the direction would always be in the care of experts. 

In a socialistic society labor would be the only means of making an income, 
while the gains from speculation and gambling, as well as actual luxury, could 
not thrive. Thus would exist the possibility of shortening the average number 
of working hours, and at the same time of bettering the condition of life. And 
with this goes the presumption in favor of the participation of members of 
society in the spiritual life of the people. 

This is approximately the gain which socialism promises to the world by the 
fulfilment of its programme. 

We may admit that in this way a higher mode of living becomes possible, but 
not such as in Bebel's picture of a splendid life that every one leads. According 
to his view only three hours of work are done daily, and this work is lightened 
as much as possible by scientific and mechanical inventions, so that it becomes 
not a burden, but a recreation, and thus, in a short time, an incredible amount 
of labor is accomplished. Paulsen finds satisfaction in reproducing the whole 
Utopian scheme, but doubts, for his own part, that heaven will come quite down 
to earth. 

An occasional polemic against Lassalle leads Professor Paulsen to mention 
statistical facts, from which it appears that even if the united resources of a 
people — in this case the Prussian — were divided at random, the individual would 
save scarcely more than his bare life. 

The question then arises : On the whole, therefore, is a society constructed 
according to socialistic principles possible ? Would it be genuinely vital ? 

Two main objections may be made : 

First. The socialistic order of society would put aside or weaken selfish inter- 
ests in production ; therefore production itself would be lessened or destroyed, — 
for the desire to increase wealth is the chief motive of all economic exertions and 
of all prominent achievements. If this incitement were removed, only mediocrity 
would be achieved. Instead of doing excellent work, people would seek to 
realize as much as possible from the common revenue with the least possible labor, 
— how much more industrious is he who works on his own account ! Personal 
interest would be replaced by communistic oversight and compulsion ; the entire 
country would be turned into a workhouse, and the consequence would be the 
impoverishment and destruction of our whole culture. 
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Socialism meets this objection by pointing out the good influence that social- 
istic incentives would have on the will, how hate and envy would be laid 
aside, and how every one would wish to perform his duties for the sake of the 
welfare of the community. And by means of the influence of a corporate self- 
confidence and sense of honor, self-seeking impulses may indeed be restrained. 
Sufficient examples of this have been shown by one body of officers in the ser- 
vice of the state, — those, namely, of Prussia. 

But that personal interest. as an incentive to activity and ability will in general 
be done away with, is absurd. 

However attractive the sound of equality may be, allotting justice will be 
measured according to the principle of things done, not according to needs. 
The measure of labor, and the value created thereby, alone give claim to partici- 
pation and enjoyment. 

Second. In a socialistic order of society no one will be free to choose his own 
calling; every one will have to choose that which society assigns to him, 
whether with or without his own assent. This same necessity rules in the present 
world, but is less unbearable because it is a more natural consequence of supply 
and demand, and does not spring from the will of appointed overseers. Paulsen 
thinks that in socialism the increased demands on the training and intelligence 
of teachers and educators will have more influence than at present. In these 
things, too, the division of labor-profit must not be according to needs, but 
according to the value of the labor performed ; a socialism that does not recog- 
nize this is in itself an impossibility. 

Will a socialistic order of society come ? 

Professor Paulsen wishes to answer the question with absolute yes or absolute 
no, yet either would be presumptuous, for the future, according to his view, evades 
all calculation. Before us lies indefinite time, and many things may happen 
that seem to us impossible. Wisdom is modest and reserved with her opinion ; 
only this seems certain : if a socialistic order of society ever exists it will not 
come at a bound, or by means of a socialistic revolution, but only through a 
gradual and -continuous transformation of the existing order. This view is really 
that of all thinking socialists. Professor Paulsen does not wish to deny the 
possibility of an armed uprising of proletarians, but as soon as such an uprising 
took place, all other parties would unite in opposition. And the spirit of society 
is as yet too undeveloped to be able to undertake the duties that a socialistic con- 
stitution would impose. The examples are very interesting that the author 
gathers from economic statistics to support his view that an organization of 
socialistic labor, after the removal of capitalists, is impossible while industrial 
life is still so far from having taken the form of great capitalistic enterprises. 

So long, says Professor Paulsen, as production is separated and scattered, the 
working out in detail of the plan must be regarded as impossible. His polemic 
against Bebel and Lassalle brings his thought — here much abbreviated — more 
vividly to the mind of the reader. A purely economic revolution followed, for 
example, by productive associations with national credit (Lassalle), will be, ac- 
cording to Paulsen's opinion, as little adapted to bring about a new order of 
society as a political revolution. 

Professor Paulsen's own broader view may be here briefly introduced. 
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He asks, Is the new order of society now in the process of growth ? The 
question may be answered in the affirmative. The history of civilized nations 
of Europe shows a movement that may be described as an approach to a social- 
istic order of society. This movement has two characteristics : 

1. It is economic, both through the beginning capitalistic era (" the expropria- 
tion of the lesser tradesmen and peasants to non-property holding wage-workers ; 
further, the expropriation of the capitalists themselves by concentration of 
capital"*), and also through concentration of productive undertakings. This 
concentration is caused by decreasing the number of such enterprises, and, at 
the same time, increasing their extent by removing the direction from proprietors 
to appointees. Thus the socializing tendency is made prominent. 

2. This movement, from the political point of view, is noteworthy on ac- 
count of the enormous widening of state activity. The modern state is no longer 
limited in function to the right of carrying on war and making peace ; it has 
control of finance, commerce, education ; it cares for health, the management 
of forests, mining, etc. ; in short, it assumes an increasing control of general 
economic enterprises. And Professor Paulsen thinks that the developments of 
the future will be in the same direction. 

Further unfolding of his opinions gives Professor Paulsen opportunity for 
many interesting observations concerning great industries, and the beginning of 
combinations which have as an object the control of the market by monopolies ; 
concerning also state monopoly, domestic economy, and the consequences of 
the increasing change of private to general economic enterprises. Special at- 
tention is called to the solidity and stability of production. But the dangers, 
also, must not be overlooked, — e. g., the decline of productivity, — people will 
not attempt much, will not introduce many new things, slackness and indif- 
ference will result, — and also the growing dependence on temporary govern- 
ment. With these evils belongs the development of self-seeking and corruption. 
These last Professor Paulsen hopes to be able to regard as the illnesses of 
childhood, which can appear only in ungrown states. 

Our author closes with some remarks about a mode of proceeding which 
government has accepted, or rather will accept, as a protection for laborers 
against overwork, unsatisfactory pay, and undeserved poverty. The history of 
this proceeding is undoubtedly known to everybody, — the restrictions of labor, 
first in England, later in the other industrial states of Europe, except Belgium ; 
the prohibition of the truck system ; the demand for a normal working-day ; 
finally, the security of laborers against accident, illness, old age, and unfitness 
for work, and especially against want of employment. The whole is more a 
review of what has been done for the cause than a consideration of results, — 
this entire order of activities, indeed, is but in its beginnings. Professor Paulsen 
desires only that the coercion adopted by the state shall be educative and lead to 
a voluntary self-dependence. Naked proletarians can stir up insurrections, but 
cannot found a new order of things. Security against want of employment is 
planned, but not yet realized. Although it cannot possibly reach all cases, it is 
to be considered as one of the most important reforms. 



* Marx. 
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Professor Paulsen devotes a few words to the English trade-union, which has 
contributed so much to the moral and intellectual training of the laborer and 
to the security of his position. These organizations have been imitated in Ger- 
many, but with little result. Grown in the struggle with practical conditions 
in England, they could not be produced as ready-made institutions in Germany; 
for to these also applies the rule of growth from living experience. 

Finally, the author distinguishes between social democrats, who formerly 
welcomed oppression and destruction because both lead to the dawn of a new day, 
and social reformers, who hope that there may be a gradual and peaceful passing 
of society into a new mode of life, with its chief industries and its world market, 
— a bettering of all conditions by means of the co-operative influence of legis- 
lation with the generous assistance of the upper classes, and with the persistent 
and energetic strivings of the laborer in the sense of self-help. Has this hope 
any foundation ? No one can foretell the future, — the course of events is de- 
pendent on a hundred factors that are not calculable. It is advisable that the 
state should respond to the just demands of the laboring classes, — should pro- 
tect the person against property, the laborer against capital. The policy of 
letting go, as well as the policy of forcible suppression (such as the German 
socialistic law), leads to internal war. 



ETHICAL AND KINDRED SOCIETIES IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Five years ago a few university men in London became 
acquainted with the general aims and methods of the American 
Societies for Ethical Culture, and feeling that there was scope 
for somewhat similar works in England, they resolved to form 
an Ethical Society for the purpose of co-operating " in the es- 
tablishment and exposition of the true principles of social 
morality." The need for such co-operation had been keenly 
felt by many who had never attempted to give public or 
organized expression to views with which they had long 
been familiar, and the society thus founded now gladly finds 
itself in sympathy, not only with similar societies that have 
subsequently come into existence, but also with other and 
older organizations possessing kindred aims. 

While endeavoring briefly to indicate the general character- 
istics of these societies, we must remind our readers that the 
freer and more elastic the organization under discussion, the 



